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Southern Pacific Balletin 


B. R. (Barney) Johnson, President 
of Southern Pacific's Truck Lines: 


“A Fine Fleet 
And Good Men 
To Run [t’ 


In this interview, Mr. Johnson points 
out that our truck lines, despite the 
restrictions on them, serve shippers 


along 27,000 miles of highway routes. 


a} Mr, Johnson, what do you see as the biggest chal- 
= lenges facing Southern Pacific's truck lines in the 
New Year? 


A Our railroad-owned truck lines are severely handi- 
«= capped by regulatory restrictions which prevent 
us from competing as equals with other trucking compan- 
ies. Yet, in spite of these restrictions, we must hold the 
line on costs and still provide high quality service for our 
customers. Trying to operate efficiently with one hand 
tied behind our back is what continues to be our biggest 
challenge. 


oO Can you give us some idea of how our highway 
® operations rank with other truck lines? 


A Our system is more than twice as big as the next 
= largest railroad-owned truck line. Comparing our 
truck lines with other common carrier truck lines through- 
out the United States, we rank second in the amount of 
inter-city tonnage we handle, even though we’re only 
eleventh in gross revenues, because of the restrictions on 
our operations. 

Our highway operations have achieved major growth 
over the past few years, due in large part to huge invest- 
ments in rolling stock, terminals and other facilities. Over 
the past five years, for instance, we’ve spent nearly $29 
million for new equipment and facilities. Because of these 
investments, we rank fifth in the nation in the number of 
vehicles in our fleet, with over 8,100 units of all kinds. 

And we’re continuing to add to our fleet. Next year, we 
plan to acquire 334 more highway units costing over $3.7 
million. This is in addition to the 300 units ordered this 
year at a cost of $2.6 million. 


ro) Can you give us some examples of what our truck- 
® ing people are doing to keep customers happy and 
develop new business? 


A We have a string of truck terminals more strategi- 
= cally located from a customer standpoint than any 
other highway carrier in our area, and we’re continually 


_ improving our schedules and reducing time in transit. 


“We've continued to build new terminals and add to our fleet, even though 
we've had one hand tied behind cur back.” 


We're also improving our material handling equipment. 
At the Oakland terminal, for example, we’re using a mech- 
anized conveyor system to speed up handling of freight 
from boxcars to trucks. We also own about 600 cargo 
cages which are used to consolidate shipments of various 
sizes. They eliminate the need to handle the individual 
pieces, and they can be transported in our pick-up and 
delivery trucks. 

Our customers also like the fact that they can now get 
highway, trailer-flatcar, rail or air service under one bill- 
ing through our Company and its subsidiaries. 


re) Qur truck lines have an award-winning safety rec- 
« ord, How is this accomplished, considering the 
number of highway miles our drivers must cover? 


A First of all, our drivers are professionals; they 
= take pride in both their work and the Company 
they work for. We spend a lot of time in safety meetings 
(we call them “minute meetings”). So far this year we've 
held over 4,000 such meetings with our people. We keep 
our equipment in safe operating condition at all times, 
and we give our drivers advance information on any bad 
weather they may run into, particularly in the mountain 
passes. All this enters into the safety picture. So does 
attitude: our drivers know that we need safe, reliable 
performance in order to obtain the traffic we must have 
to stay in business. 

Here are a few figures covering all of our truck lines 
that may interest you. This year, 1,546 of our drivers 
earned safety awards for from one to 32 years of accident- 
free driving. Over 900 of our people received “no injury” 
pins. Four of our drivers won state championships in 
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Mr. Johnson, left, confers with members of his San Francisco staff, including, l-r, R. K. Lattin, assistant to vice president and general manager; S. Fr 
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Jordan, vice president-sales; W. N. Greenham, general traffic manager (retiring this month); 1. R. Shankle, senior asst. manager of equipment; D. W. 
Hildebrand, asst. to president; D. 1. Hurst, manager of equipment; E. E. Eyring, traffic manager; D. A. Nelson, controller; W, J. Schilling, asst. vice president: 
sales; T. T. Edwards, vice president and general manager; and R, M. Marshall, asst. to vice president and general manager. 


Truck Roadeos and went on to represent their states in 
the national competition, and PMT’s manager of safety 
and personnel, Clay Calkins, was named “Safety Director 
of the Year” by the American Trucking Associations. 


G. What do traffic prospects look like for the coming 
® year? 


A We think there’ll be an improvement, provided 
» there are no major labor tie-ups such as we experi- 
enced this year in the rail and waterfront strikes. Continu- 
ing industrial expansion in the areas we serve should 
generate more traffic volume. The freeze on prices, how- 
ever, may have some dampening effect. 


a Are there new types of equipment or other techni- 
« cal developments coming along that will make 
trucking easier or more efficient? 


A Better equipment continues to become available. 
» For instance, we've ordered 10 four-wheel drive, 
two-axle tractors of a new type that can operate through 
ice and snow at normal truck speeds without the use of 
chains. These units will go into service between the Bay 
Area and the Pacific Northwest. We also expect to test 
some new turbine-powered units within the next few 
months, 

The trucking industry is seeking legislation which will 
permit the use of triples (a tractor pulling three 27-foot 
trailers) throughout the West. PMT presently operates 
triples by permit in Oregon and on a regular basis in 
Nevada. We are also seeking legislative approval to in- 
crease both gross weight and axle weight, so that we can 
haul bigger payloads. 


eo) How do prospects look for easing some of the regu- 
« latory restrictions that hamper our highway oper- 
ations? 


A As you probably know, Southern Pacific’s truck 
= lines have authority to operate within each of the 
12 states we serve, but the so-called “key point restric- 
tions” prevent us, in many cases, from offering through 
‘service between key points. For example, we can haul a 
Los Angeles-bound load from Portland to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, but we can’t take it the rest of the way. 
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We have to turn it over to one of our competitors, even 
though we are ready and willing to haul it. 

Two Interstate Commerce Commission examiners have 
recommended that these restrictions be substantially re- 
moved. They made their recommendations after exten- 
sive public hearings in which literally hundreds of wit- 
nesses testified that they need the service we are anxious 
to provide, but presently can’t because of the ICC-im- 
posed restrictions. The cases are now pending before the 
ICC, and we are hopeful that the Commission will follow 
the recommendations of the examiners. 

It’s the big ambition of my career to get these restric- 
tions removed so that we can compete as a first class 
citizen with the other truckers in our territory. 


o. Are we “dohnny-Come-Latelys” in the trucking 
= business? 


A Certainly not, unless you call having been in busi- 
= ness since the late 1920’s and 30's being “Johnny- 
Come-Latelys.” I might add that there are not many 
truck lines that could have survived for this period of 
time with the kind of regulatory restrictions we’ve had. 
We've existed and continued to grow in spite of key point 
restrictions and other handicaps in this area. I mentioned 
earlier that we’ve had one hand tied behind our backs. 
No other truck Hine, other than railroad-owned truck 
Hines, has had to do that. I’m proud to say that we’ve been 
the leaders in trying to get full and complete highway 
common carrier operating authority in our territory. 


o Can you give some examples of the major types of 
«= traffic our truck lines handle for the railroad? 


A We handle all the piggyback traffic that moves over 
3 the railroad, and that covers just about every com- 
modity there is. Right now, for example, we're hauling 
van-loads of Christmas trees, turkeys and toys for the 
holidays. Some of our high-value shipments include 
liquor and cigarettes. We’ve even handled loads of nickels 
from the San Francisco mint to points in the Los Angeles 
area. On our own behalf, we haul just about the same 
variety of items that the railroad handles. Our shipments 
generally run from 100 to’10,000 pounds, and while we 


handle a lot of truck-load traffic, most of our business is 
hauling less-than-truckload items. Our average haul is 
something over 100 miles. The longest haul on PMT is 
about 870 miles between the Bay Area and Portland. The 
Southwestern Transportation Co. has a 762-mile haul 
between St. Louis and Waco, Texas, and Southern Pacific 
Transport Company has a new temporary operating 
authority from the ICC which will permit it to handle 
traffic from the New Orleans area to Dallas and Houston, 
some 580 miles. We think this new haul is going to be an 
attractive service for our customers. 


C Common carrier truckers — and the railroads — 
= continue to face a lot of illegal trucking competi- 
tion, don’t they? Would you comment on this? Is pro- 
prietary (not illegal) trucking growing? 


A All you have to do is take a short trip in your car 
= on one of the interstate highways and count the 
number of trucks, not common carrier trucks and not pro- 
prietary carrier trucks (i.e. trucks owned and operated by 
a business to distribute its own products). You'll readily 
see how much traffic the common carrier is losing to non- 
regulated carriers. These “gypsy truckers” don’t abide 
by the safety rules; they don’t abide by any of the rules 
— especially the legal rates set forth by the ICC. 

Proprietary trucking is also growing. Just this week 
two of our large accounts advised us they were gaing to 
proprietary carriage — not because they found any fault 
with our service, but simply because of cost. Proprietary 
carriage tends to be attractive to the larger shippers, par- 
ticularly those who can load trucks in both directions. 

Both proprietary and illegal carriage continue to pose 
serious threats to the common carriers — rail as well as 
truck lines. 


oy How much of a problem is the increasing urban 
= congestion going to be to our truck operations? Do 
you foresee any particular changes as a result? 


265,298 ‘trailer. 


A Congestion is a growing problem, particularly in 
« Los Angeles and San Francisco, where BART 
construction has added further difficulty to the lack of 
parking spaces. Our drivers are continually having to cir- 
cle blocks, partially unload and come back, all of which 
drives up our operating costs. There is no doubt in my 
mind that, unless automobiles are kept out of the down- 
town districts of our larger cities, we'll eventually have 
to go to night and weekend operations. 


What about environmental concerns in connection 

® with trucking operations? 
A We're cooperating through our trucking associa- 
» tions with efforts to reduce noise and exhaust 
fumes to acceptable levels. Our own high level of equip- 
ment maintenance, incidentally, gives us a better “track 

record” in this area than most other trucking firms. 

We're represented on Southern Pacific’s Environmen- 
tal Committee, and like the railroad, we’re making every 

effort to abide by all regulations. 


G We understand you started as a truck driver and 
* that many of PM'T’s present officers also came up 
through the ranks. What are the chances for being able 
to do that today? 
A It’s definitely still possible, This is a unique kind of 
* business. Each of our drivers is like an independ- 
ent businessman. During the day he checks in with his 
dispatcher and makes trips into terminals, but for the 
most part he’s on his own. You can’t be there to tell him 
what to do every minute. He must think for himself and 
have the Company’s interest at heart. The more he knaws 
about the business, the better off he is. 

So our people tend to develop a fine understanding of 
what we are trying to accomplish and an excellent founda- 
tion for future advancement. Things are a lot easier now 
than when I started in the 1930's, but I think the oppor- 
tunities are just as great today as they ever were.”” 


Sherman E. Tanner, superintend- 
ent of the San Antonio Division 
since 1969, has retired after a 49- 
year Southern Pacific career. 

Succeeding him is Bruce M. Flohr, 
terminal superintendent at New Or- 
leans since 1970, 

Tanner joined the Company at 
San Antonio in 1922, moving up 
through ‘numerous Operating De- 
partment positions on the Texas and 
Louisiana Lines, Before being named 
superintendent of the 1,700-mile San 
Antonio Division — largest on our 
railroad ~~ he served as superintend- 
ent of the Houston and former Dal- 
las Divisions, 

Five times in the past six years, 
divisions under Tanner’s supervision 
have had the best employe safety 
records on the Southern Pacific Sys- 
tem. He has also been active in com- 
munity affairs, serving during the 
past year as district chairman for 
the ASTRO program in his territory. 

A native of Trinity, Texas, Tan- 
ner attended Loyola University at 
New Orleans and completed the 


B. M. FLOHR 


management development program 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Flohr is an industrial engineering 
graduate of Stanford University and 
has a master’s degree from Purdue 
University. 

He joined Southern Pacific’s Man- 
agement Development Program at 
San Francisco in 1965, after two 
years in Alaska as a first lieutenant 
with the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 


5S. E, TANNER 


After serving as an assistant train- 
master at ‘Tucson and Los Angeles, 
he was named special assistant to 
the general manager at San Fran- 
cisco in 1968. In this capacity, he 
helped design the Terminal Manage- 
ment Information System (TMIS). 

Flohr was appointed assistant ter- 
minal superintendent at Roseville 
in 1969 and terminal superintendent 
at New Orleans a year later. 


Praeger Succeeds Hollinger 


R. C. (Russ) Hollinger, assistant 
general auditor for Southern Paci- 
‘fic since 1967, has retired after a 
47-year career with our Company. 

Succeeding him is D. L. Praeger, 
who will supervise all of the account- 
ing functions for Southern Pacific 
Transportation Co. 

Hollinger started with the Pacific 
Electric Railway at Los Angeles in 
1924, advancing through various 
positions to become assistant audi- 
tor of that subsidiary company in 
1953. He transferred to San Fran- 


D. L. PRAEGER 


cisco in 1958, becoming assistant 
auditor of Miscellaneous Accounts 
and internal auditor, before being 
named assistant general auditor. 
He served on the boards of direc- 
tors of Southern Pacific Memorial 
Hospitals, Inc., and Southern Pa- 
cific Employes Hospital Association. 
Praeger, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California and a Certified 
Public Accountant, spent several 
years in public accounting work be- 
fore joining Southern Pacific as 
assistant internal auditor at San 


R. C, HOLLINGER 


Francisco in 1964. He served as 
assistant auditor of disbursements 
and auditor of disbursements, before 
being appointed assistant general 
auditor in 1969. 


Attention Bowlers 


The 32nd annual Southern Pacific 
Bowling Tournament will be held at 
Reno on two separate weekends in 
1972 as follows: March 18-19 for 
bowlers from Northern California, 
Idaho, Oregon, Colorado and the 
Reno-Sparks area; March 24-25 for 
entrants from San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Ogden, San Mateo, Fremont, 
Hayward and points south. 

Over 550 bowlers took part in the 
1971 tournament. All railroaders are 
invited to participate, and each team 
may have two non-railroad members. 

Information and entry blanks are 
being sent’ to all who entered last 
year. If you are entering for the first 
time, write or phone Russ Flamme, 
Central Accident Bureau, 9 Main 
St., San Francisco (Ext, 21125). 
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Huge Expenditures in 1971: 


$180 Million for Improvements 


Calif, During 1971, Southern Pacific acquired 70 more die- 
sel units costing about $19 million. BELOW: Piggy Packer 
unfoads Stac-Pac container from 89-foot flatear. Four of the 
containers, placed open end to open end, ride on each flat- 
car, protecting Cadillacs and other standard-sized automo- 
biles from damage in transit. 


URING 1971, Southern Pacific put about $180 million to work 
to improve the transportation services it offers shippers. 

Of that amount, over $150 million went for improvements to rail- 
road plant and equipment, 

Added to the Company’s rail fleet were more than 3,800 freight 
cars costing $83 million and 70 diesel locomotives costing about $19 
million. 

Plans for 1972 and 1973, announced in the November Bulletin, 
call for investing almost $340 million in improvements. 

About $250 million 6f this will be spent in 1972, including $145 
million for equipment and $105 million for facilities, roadway and 
other improvements, The Company plans to acquire more than 
4,100 freight cars and over 200 locomotives next year (most of these 
are already on order) and another 5,020 cars in 1973. 

Southern Pacific also rehabilitated 49 diesel units and 1,225 
freight cars in 1971. Another 69 diesels and 1,500 freight cars are 
programmed for rehabilitation in 1972. 

During the past year, the Company also: 

*® Developed the Stac-Pac system for damage-free shipping of 
Cadillacs and other standard automobiles from Detroit to West 
Coast distribution centers. Fifty 89-foot flatcars and 200 Stac-Pac 
containers for this service are due for delivery soon. 

e Proved the effectiveness of our fleet of 119 Vert-A-Pac cars in 
preventing damage in transit to Chevrolet Vegas, Of the 44,280 of 
these compact autos we handled during the first nine months of this 
year, only three had any transit damage and that was minor. 

* Began offering, through Southern Pacific Air Freight, Inc., 
coordinated air-truck service from nine California and Nevada air- 
ports to any point in the world — all under one billing. 

« Provided through land-sea service for containers of canned 
goods from California to Europe via the Gulf Coast ports through 
Southern Pacific Marine Transport, Inc., a non-vessel operator. 

« Expanded and modernized the Los Angeles piggyback facility 
and began construction of a new facility at Dallas, Texas. Piggy- 
back facilities at Memphis, New Orleans, Oakland, Portland and 
Phoenix will be expanded in 1972. 

* Turned over all passenger operations to AMTRAK on May 1, 
except for commute service on the San Francisco Peninsula. 

e Expanded TOPS to cover locomotive distribution and main- 
tenance. The train crew phase of TOPS will be cut over early in 1972. 
A complete car scheduling system using TOPS data has been de- 
signed. Programming for this system will start in 1972 for imple- 
mentation in 1973. 

e Enlarged existing computer-based programs for management 
information. These programs cover such areas as freight loss and 
damage, planning and contral of expenditures, and the performance 
of freight cars from the moment of receipt from a shipper until they 
are either interchanged or delivered to a consignee. We are also 
using computers to monitor the quality of our service to major 
shippers. 

Computer programs now enable our long-range planning staff to 
develop tentative plans for up to 15 years into the future, test- 
ing them under various hypothetical conditions and assumptions. 
Other programs aid our planners in the legal, traffic, treasury and 
transportation areas, A monthly budgeting system will be imple- 
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LEFT: Southern Pacific Air Freight, Inc., now offers coordinated air-truck service from nine California and Nevada airports to points throughout the world 
— all under one bilfing. RIGHT: Discussing modifications in the MIST system, one of our computer-based management information programs, are C. J. 
Rosevear, systems supervisor, and Mrs, Jean Chew, systems associate. Seated at the computer console (back to camera) is Mrs. Betty Faulkner, console 
operator. MIST uses waybill data to produce traffic analysis information. 


mented in 1972. 

¢ Upgraded the computer net- 
work and placed more sophisticated 
equipment in service to handle the 
new and expanded programs. 

« Enlarged the Terminal Man- 
agement Information System. Early 
in 1972, 30 major terminals will be 
reporting under T’MIS, which meas- 
ures terminal performance in terms 
of direct and indirect costs related 
to pre-determined goals. 

* Began construction of the $39 
million West Colton gravity yard. 
When completed in 1973, it will be 
the most technically advanced facil- 
ity of its kind in the world. 

Won the National Safety Coun- 
cis “Award of Honor” — its high- 
est recognition — for attaining a sys- 
temwide safety record 52 per cent 
better than the national average. 
Both Southern Pacific and the Cot- 
ton Beit also won E. H. Harriman 
Memorial Awards for outstanding 
employe safety records. 

« Expanded —- among other engi- 
nering projects —- multi-level auto 
facilities at West Oakland and auto- 
readying facilities at Santa Fe 
Springs, built 6.2 miles of branch 
line trackage, and completed street 
utility installations at many of the 
Company’s industrial parks. Group 
retarders are: being installed at En- 
glewood Yard, Houston, and a fifth 
tie-treating cylinder is being in- 
stalled at the Houston Wood Pre- 
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serving Works. Plans for 1972 call 
for the enlarging of six tunnels in 
Oregon and numerous siding exten- 
sions and yard improvements. 

« Began work on a 598-mile ex- 
tension of the microwave system 
from Sparks, Nevada, to Ogden, 
Utah, When this link is completed 
in 1972, we will have 6,551 miles of 
microwave and 246 stations. 

e Installed VHF radios on 105 
new road diesels and diesel switch- 
ers. We now have 6,857 of these high- 
way, rail and walkie-talkie mobile 
units. 

* Used computers to process and 
monitor the purchasing of about 12 
per cent of the maintenance, repair 
and operating materials needed by 
the Company. The annual bill for 
these items comes to about $150 
million. 

¢ Continued to devote much time 
and money to environmental efforts. 
Over the past five years, Southern 
Pacific has spent over $20 million toe 
curb water and air pollution, con- 
trol weeds and brush, dispose of rub- 
bish, control pests, assure sanitation 
in labor camps and control fires. An 
estimated $4.3 million will be spent 
for such items in 1972. 


Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
During 1971, PFE acquired 1,200 
new multi-purpose 70-ton mechani- 
cal refrigerator cars, bringing its 
ownership of mechanical reefers to 
13,200, the largest fleet in the nation. 


The firm also continued work on 
a 200-car classification yard at Rose- 
ville, Calif., due for completion in 
1972, completed new trailer servic- 
ing facilities at Denver and Tucson, 
and upgraded repair and testing fa- 
cilities for mechanical reefers at 
Roseville. 


Southern Pacific Pipe Lines 

SPPL continued the expansion of 
its west line between Watson, Calif., 
and Phoenix, Ariz. Additional tank- 
age and pumping equipment were 
installed at Watson and larger mani- 
fold and tank lines were added at 
Colton, where SPPL is also building 
a community gasoline vapor recov- 
ery system to be used by nine oil 
company customers. 

Under construction is a new 24- 
inch pipeline from Watson to Nor- 
walk, Calif., the first step in parallel- 
ing SPPL’s existing 16-inch line be- 
tween Watson and Colton. 

In 1972, SPPL will add to the 
capacity of its north line between 
Roseville and Reno by installing a 
remote-controlled booster pump sta- 
tion at Cisco Grove, Calif. Addi- 
tional pumping equipment will be 
added at Portland for the Portland- 
Eugene line. 

As of October 1, there were 2,462 
miles of pipeline in service. During 
1971, about 168,350,000 barrels of 
product moved through the SPPL 
system for an increase of 11:5 per 
cent over 1970.~ —~ 


Steve Jaties of Salinas Campaigns For: 


The Surface Transportation Act 


“I’m véry happy to be part of the 
ASTRO program. It’s about time 
we took Sémé positive steps for our 
industry.” 

This comment was made recently 
by Stephen L. James, Jr., traffic rep- 
resentativé: at. Salinas, Calif.jand 
one of thé 50.or so busy ASTRO 
campaigniérs 6n our lines, 

Steve has been seeking support 
for The Stirfaée Transportation Act, 
which not ‘only embodies much of 
the ASTRO legislative program, but. 
has the endorsement of the truckers’ 
and water cdrriérs as well as the rail- 
road industry, i 

The Act, known informally as the 
Hartke-Adamé bill, has been intro-, 
duced in the U..S. Senate as S. 2362 


and in the Hotise of Representatives , 


as H.R. 11207, (For details, see 
Sept. Bulletin), 

“The Salinas Valley is one of the 
nation’s most important agricultural 
areas,” Steve pints out. “We haul 
about 30,000 carloads of fresh and 
frozen vegetables out of here each 
year. Our low rates play a vital role 
in keeping our customers competi- 
tive in their midwestern and eastern 
markets. So théy’re well aware of 
how much they need strong, healthy 
railroads.” 

Many of the shippers contacted 


by Steve havé written letters ‘to | 


Congress in;support of the ASTRO 
program and thé Surface Transpor- 
tation Act. 

He estimates. that he has con- 
tacted about 50 shippers so far, and 
he has also made presentations’ be- 
fore chambers of commerce and simi- 
lar groups throughout his territory. 

“Whenever: I make one of these 
presentations,’ Steve says with a 
smile, “I also také the opportunity 
to fill the people in. on all the things 


Southern Pacifié is doing for them.” | 
Many of 'Stevé’s presentations ; 


have been md¥e ifi Conjunction with 
G. A. (Jack};’Thomas, district traf- 
fic representativé, tiid Frank Chai- 
dez, traffic represéfitative, both head- 


quartered at| Salinas, and Harold 


Fulkerson, trainmagter, Watsonville. 
Steve has long béén active in com- 
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munity affairs. He has been presi- 
dent of the Salinas Kiwanis Club 
and lieutenant governor of the or- 
ganization’s 20-club Division 24. In 
1964, as a member of a three-state 
Kiwanis Patriotism Committee, he 
originated the idea for naming July 
3 “American Heritage Day — a day 
for all Americans to reflect on our 
country’s great past and to rededi- 
cate themselves to the ideals of 
Americanism.” 

The idea has been adopted each 
year by the California State Legisla- 
ture and by the nationwide Kiwanis 
organization. 

Steve has also been president of 
the Salinas-area Junior Achievement 
organization and the local Toastmas- 
ter’s Club, and he is a sub-deacon in 
his church. 

A veteran of 35 years with South- 
ern Pacific, he held traffic posts at 
San Francisco, Ogden, Sait Lake 
City, Twin Falls (Idaho), Berkeley 
and Sacramento, before moving to 
Salinas in 1958. 


S. L. JAMES, JR. 


“The Surface Transportation Act 
of 1971 gives us a vital new ‘pack- 
age’ that Congress should respond 
to favorably. But we’ll have to let 
our Senators and Congressmen know 
how important it is to us,” Steve 
points out. 

“T think every railroader as well 
as every trucker and bargeman 
should immediately take pen in hand 
and write his legislators in Washing- 
ton to ask them to support this im- 
portant bill,” he says. 


ABOVE: At work in their modern office are members of Southern Pacific's agency staff at Baldwin 
Park, Calif. located about 17 miles from downtown Los Angeles. Heading the staff is Hubert H. Rugh, 
left, o 30-year veteran with our Company. He has spent the last four years as agent at Baldwin Park. 


ABOVE: Boarding his engine is Locomotive 
Engineer George Foltz, who pilots one of the 
four local trains that spot empties and pull 
loads for shippers in the agency's territory. 


ABOVE LEFT: Picking up a switch list from Agent Hubert Rugh, right, are (from left) local crew mem- 
bers R. H. Ballard, rear brakeman; Ken L. Desjardins, Sr, conductor and Dave Grant, head brakeman. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Claim inspector Louis Hausmann prepares report. BELOW LEFT: Getting rate informa- 
tion for a shipper is Car Clerk Seymour Lipschultz, No. 1 on the Los Angeles Division clerk's roster and 2 
a 53-year veteran with Southern Pacific, BELOW RIGHT: Traffic Representative Bob Phillippe, left, con- 

fers with H. R, Ladeau, traffic manager, center, and Sid Renfro, distribution manager, of Kern Foods, 

Inc., one of the large firms served by the agency. 


ABOVE: Using an input/output unit to report 
Ay data to TOPS is Chief Clerk William Hambly. 
BELOW: Car Clerk John N. Olson leaves office 
to pick up some bills of lading from shippers. 
His duties also include making up switch 
lists for the crews of the four locals. 


Agency 


Baldwin Park, Calif., is a local 
agency — one of more than 400 on 
the Southern Pacific System. 

Like all the other agencies — 
large and small — it plays a vital 
role in getting things done for our 
patrons. 

“You might say that the local 
agency serves as the interface be- 
tween Southern Pacific and its cus- 
tomers,” says J. M. Graziani, man- 
ager of operating data systems, 
whose department supervises agency 
operations. 

Shippers depend on our local 
agencies, Graziani explains, to lo- 
cate cars enroute to them, to order 
the empty cars they need, to arrange 
for the spotting of both loads and 
empties, to provide rate informa- 
tion, to handle waybilling and re- 
lated details, and to expedite claims 
matters, 

Baldwin Park has a seven-man 
staff headed by Agent Hubert H. 


Rugh, a 30-year railroader. 

Located about 17 miles from 
downtown Los Angeles, it serves 
industries along the old Pacific Elec- 
tric right-of-way between Rialto and. 
Los Angeles. Its territory is about 
four miles wide and 50 miles long. 

Four daily freight trains handle 
ears for the agency, picking up and 
delivering loads of poultry feed, for- 
est products, furniture, canned 
goods, beer and other items, 

The crew of each local freight 
picks up a switch list from the 
agency when it reports for duty and 
turns in its “pull list” at the con- 
clusion of its daily run. 

“An important part of our work 
is reporting train and car data to 
the big TOPS computer in San 
Francisco,” says Rugh. “We also 
use our input-output device to lo- 
cate cars for our customers, It used 
to take half an hour or more and 
several phone calls to locate a car; 
now, thanks to TOPS, we can do it 
in less than a minute, while the cus- 
tomer is still on the phone,” 

The seven members of the agency 
staff have many years of railroading 


behind them, Car Clerk Seymour 
Lipschultz, for example, who han- 
dies car orders and makes up switch 
lists for the train crews, started 
with the Pacific Electric at Los An- 
geles in 1918. He is now Number 1 
on the Los Angeles Division clerks’ 
seniority roster. 

Car Clerk John Olson, who picks 
up bills of lading from industries 
and prepares waybills, joined the 
Company in 1936. He has been sta- 
tioned at Baldwin Park for 11 years. 

The other members of the agency 
staff, in addition to Rugh, are Chief 
Clerk William Hambly, Claim In- 
spector Louis Hausmann, Demur- 
rage Clerk Raymond Hillier, and 
Car Clerk Ray Krafft. 

Handling traffic solicitation in the 
territory served by the Baldwin 
Park agency are Traffic Representa- 
tives Bob Phillippe, whose head- 
quarters are in City of Industry, 
and Ed Gronek, who is headquar- 
tered at Colton. 

“The gang here works well to- 
gether,” says Rugh, “and we ali 
take pride in doing a good job for 
our customers,” 


New Audio -Visual Dept. 


A new department — Audio-Vis- 
ual Communications — has been 
established to meet the increasing 
need for audio-visual services 
throughout the Company. 

Ed Carroll, former asst. superin- 
tendent of safety, has been named 
manager. He will report to M, A. 
McIntyre, assistant vice president- 


The staff of the new Audio-Visual Communications 
Dept. includes E. L. Carroll, manager, standing 
right; D. F. Decker, Audio-Visual specialist, stand- 
ing lett; and A. F. (Monte) Bailey, cinematogra- 
pher-editor. 


personnel. His staff includes Don 
Decker, audio-visual specialist, and 
Monte Bailey, cinematographer- 
editor. 

The new department's headquar- 
ters will be at 475 Brannan St., San 
Francisco, and will include a TV and 
motion picture sound stage, record- 
ing studio, film editing rooms, a still 
photography lab, a combined con- 
ference and multi-media presenta- 
tion room, and a film, slide, and tape 
library. 

The department will be able to 
provide a full-range of audio visual 
services, inchiding expert advice on 
what media to use, script writing, 
direction, film editing, sound record- 
ing, graphic art, still and motion pic- 
ture photography, TV production 
and audio and video tape duplica- 
tion. 

Its staff will remain small, but will 
use the services of outside profes- 
sionals as needed. 

‘The department currently has four 
motion pictures and four sound-slide 


presentations in production. It is 
also filming the Southern Pacific 
right-of-way from Tracy to Rose- 
ville for use in the locomotive simu- 
lator programs, and it is making a 
step-by-step documentary on the 
construction of our new West Colton 
Yard. 

It has recently completed a sound- 
slide presentation on the “Safe 
‘Transport of Hazardous Materials,” 
This presentation will be shown to 
“front line” Operating, Mechanical 
and Engineering Department people 
and will also be made available to 
other railroads and government 
agencies under the sponsorship of 
the Safety Section of the Association 
of American Railroads. 


Ben Carpenter Dies 

B. H. (Ben) Carpenter, assistant 
superintendent of safety at San 
Antonio and former commander of 
the Southern Pacific-sponsored 
719th Transportation Battalion, 
passed away on October 29. He was 
a lieutenant colonel in the U. S. 
Army Reserve. 
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LEFT: Southern Pacific trains, operating over the transcontinental Overland Route, provide a lif 


HERE WERE a lot of reasons 

to build the transcontinental 
railroad, back there in the 1860's. 
One of the most important was to 
tie Nevada, with its booming silver 
mines, to the Union, where its treas- 
ure would be safe for the Federal 
cause. 

Today, the mines of Virginia 
City have disgorged all their sil- 
ver (except what lies buried in 
the waters that later flooded those 
mines). But Nevada still gives up 
the riches of its land to the rest of 
the nation, though they are now 
more prosaic materials: iron, cop- 
per, magnesite, barite and diatama- 
ceous earth. And they still move 
over the tracks of Southern Pacific 
along the same route of that first 
transcontinental railroad, headed 
both East and West. 

Southern Pacific’s tracks span the 
width of Nevada like a 575-mile- 
long steel girdle. They form our 
Overland Route, stretching from the 
San Francisco Bay Area to Ogden, 
and on beyond to Chicago and East- 
erm cities over other railroads. 

Most of Northern Nevada’s com- 
munities lie alongside the tracks — 
in fact, many of them were founded 
as the rails came through. Cities 
such as Reno, named for a civil war 
general, Elko, Carlin, Sparks, Win- 
nemucca, and Wells were all laid out 
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by the railroad builders. 

The railroad and other Southern 
Pacific subsidiaries have a great 
deal of impact on Nevada’s eco- 
nomic life. Take, for instance, the 
matter of payrolls. The 800 em- 
ployes of Southern Pacific, PMT 
and SPPL who live in Nevada earn 
about $9 million per year — $9 mil- 
lion which is being invested in the 
cities and towns of Nevada that 
they call home. 

This state (7th in area, 47th in 
population) is large and lonely, ex- 
cept for a few major population cen- 
ters. It depends immeasurably on 
its transportation network to main- 
tain its economic health, 

“Historically Nevada is an origi- 
nating state,” says Fred Beckham, 
Southern Pacific’s district traffic 
representative, from his Reno office. 
“By far the greatest volume of traf- 
fic out of Nevada is mineral prod- 
ucts. Other items, by comparison, 
move in pretty small quantities.” 

In recent years, Beckham points 
out, a new and interesting traffic 
pattern has developed with goods 
moving into the state for warehous- 
ing from eastern points. Most of 
these are manufactured items bound 
for the huge warehouse complex 
that virtually surrounds the Reno- 
Sparks area. Ultimately the prod- 
ucts are re-distributed throughout 


for Nevada industries, RIGHT: Our service and industrial 
development effarts have made an important contribution to the growth of warehousing in the Reno-Sparks area. 


Southern Pacific In Nevada 


the eleven western states. 

There are three reasons that this 
forest of warehouses has sprouted 
on the Nevada plain in recent years. 

One is Nevada’s freeport law, 
which exempts the goods in the 
warehouses from inventory taxation, 
as long as they are to be consumed 
within another state. The second is 
the area’s location and the trans- 
portation system which serves it — 
an ideal hub from which to distrib- 
ute to markets ranging from San 
Diego to Seattle. 

“And the third,’ says Beckham, 
“4s simply teamwork on the part of 
a number of Southern Pacific de- 
partments. We’ve worked long and 
hard to bring those industries to 
Nevada, and to provide the kind of 
transportation service they need to 
prosper here.” 

Another factor in the growth of 
warehousing is Southern Pacific’s 
own 226-acre industrial park. But 
our industry-seekers don’t confine 
their efforts to their own park. 

“We'll work with any industry to 
help them locate their proper spot 
in Nevada,” says Dud Dado, indus- 
trial agent for Southern Pacific’s 
Central District. “We’ve helped 
firms locate alongside our tracks 
in Winnemucca, Fernley and on 
many sites in the Reno-Sparks area 
owned by other developers,” 
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One of the companies we helped 
to locate is a national merchandis- 
ing firm, which maintains a 480,000- 
square-foot warehouse on our lines 
at Sparks. This huge warehouse re- 
ceives over 800 rail cars a year with 
products for re-distribution to its re- 
tail outlets scattered from Oregon to 
Arizona and in Salt Lake City. 

Plans are on the drawing board 
now to increase the capacity of the 
warehouse by another 280,000 
square feet to accommodate the 
firm’s growing volume of business. 
All this has happened since the 
company moved to Nevada in 1969. 

This success story is typical of 
many other Nevada warehousing 
operations served by our lines. Big 
new manufacturing plants, too — 
from pet foods to furniture — are 
beginning to locate in the state. Last 
year, Southern Pacific efforts 
brought 13 new plants to sites along- 
side our lines. 


Our trucking arm, Pacific Motor 
Trucking Co., also plays a signifi- 
cant part in Nevada’s distribution 
system. 


“Southern Pacific rails provide 
the life line into and out of Nevada,” 
says Ed Upson, PMT’s terminal 
manager at Reno, “but we serve the 
small towns. The corner groceries, 
hardware stores and drug stores 
really depend on us to deliver their 
goods,” 


He points out that PMT is the 
only truck line providing daily less- 
than-truckload service to the small 
towns along Highway 80 between 
Reno and Wells, a distance of 321 
miles. The residents of such towns 
as Lovelock, Winnemucca, Carlin 
and Wells see the transcontinental 
truckers roaring east and west at all 
hours of the day and night without 
stopping, but when these carriers 
have LTL shipments for delivery to 
the small Nevada towns along the 
way, they usually call on PMT. 


Not least important of the serv- 
ices that Southern Pacific performs 
for the people of Nevada are those 
of Southern Pacific Pipe Lines, Inc, 


Currently, 21 million gallons per 
month of various refined petroleam 
products are pouring into the state 
through SPPL’s pipe lines. They 


range from jet fuel for the Fallon 
Air Base to gasoline, commercial 
jet fuel, diesel fuel, to the furnace 
oils that heat Nevada homes. 

Southern Pacific’s widespread 
jJand holdings in Nevada are under 
the capable eye of Range Super- 
visor Ted Longseth, who knows 
every acre of them like the back of 
his hand. 

“When you talk about land in 
Nevada,” Ted points out, you have 
to remember that the U.S. Govern- 
ment owns about 90 percent of it.” 

Southern Pacific has a substantial 
hunk of the remainder — about 1.6 
million acres. A lot of that, of 
course, is barren desert land with 
limited potential. 

Some years ago Southern Pacific 
carried out a geological survey of 
its own and surrounding lands, to 
determine those which had mineral 
potential. Some of Nevada’s many 
mines, both on our lands and others, 
were located through the knowledge 
thus acquired. 

There are, however, thousands 
and thousands of acres of range- 
lands in our holdings, which are 
leased to Nevada ranchers for graz- 
ing purposes. They range from 20- 
acre feed lots to 100,000-acre 
spreads, feeding Nevada’s stock and 
sheep. Ted keeps a wary eye on 
them, being careful that the land is 
not overgrazed or exploited in any 
way to damage the precious balance 
of nature. 


The project that interests Long- 
seth most these days, however, is 
one which would eventually develop 
the recreational potential of Neva- 
da’s ruggedly beautiful Ruby Moun- 
tains, southwest of Wells. 

Already Southern Pacific Land 
Company has entered into negotia- 
tions with the U.S. Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, so they can mold their inter- 
mingled lands into solid blocks. In 
the process, Southern Pacific has 
turned over to the Government the 
title to Angel Lake, a lovely recre- 
ational spot in the Rubies, and has 
helped provide access to it so that 
it can be enjoyed by the people of 
Nevada and their neighbors. 

In addition to providing the trans- 
portation service Nevada depends 
on, Southern Pacific people work 
actively in community organizations 
to advance the welfare of their fel- 
low citizens. For example, two of 
our Sparks employes, Artie Valen- 
tine and Don Mello — both conduc- 
tors — represent their neighbors in 
the State Assembly. 

“You know,” says Nevada’ Tax 
Agent Carl Soderblom, “the million 
and a half dollar annual tax bill 
that Southern Pacific pays in Ne- 
vada looks pretty impressive by it- 
self. But we're also the biggest tax- 
payer in several counties, and a lot 
of schools and districts depend on 
us to carry on. You can see what 
close ties we have in Nevada.” 
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Retiring after a 43- 
year career with South- 
erm Pacific is A. T. (Al) 
Suter, general attorney 
at San Francisco, who 
practiced before the 
LC.C. and other regu- 
fatory bodies. 


Appointments 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: D. B. Munton, 
to assistant to manager, Equipment and Miscel- 
janeaus Accounting, a new position. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: A. HK. Bryant, to 
special assistant, San Francisco; R. W. Wearne, 
fo station supervisor, Oakland; B. C. Weeks, to 
assistant trainmaster, Nites; J. M. Gallaway, to 
assistant trainmaster, City of Industry; H. C. 
Ballance, to acting general yardmaster, Oakland; 
J. J. Piank, to road foreman of engines, Tracy. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: Charles W. Douglas, 
to assistant district traffic representative, Fresno; 
Danie! J. Slowik, to traffic representative, Chi- 
cago; Reed C, Niederhauser, to traffic repre- 
sentative, Elko. 

PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING: S. E. Findley, to 
terminal manager, Lancaster; H. F. Hannigan, Jr., 
to terminal manager, M. H. Armstrong, to sales 
representative, both at Oxnard-Santa Barbara; 
D. G. Johnson, to terminal manager, Santa Mar: 
R, Van Hyning, Jr., to sates representative, Rose- 
burg, Oregon. 

SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA EASTERN: James R. 
Harris, to traffic manager, San Diego. 


Retirements 


HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS: A. J. Biela- 
mowicz, machinist; John Creta, maintenance of 
way laborer; Louis F. Huff, machinist; Coy H. 
Ponish, locomotive engineer; Jose Ramirez, 
maintenance of way laborer; Frank €. Torrez, 
maintenance of way taborer; Robert L. Walker, 
maintenance of way foreman; Marcus Washing- 
ton, maintenance of way laborer; Cedric W. 
Woodward, engine foreman; 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: B. C. Russell, machine 
operator. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS: Coy L. 
Ellen, baggage & mail handler; Perry €. Gilbert, 
equipment operator; Lois Hayes, asst. head file 
clerk; Jose M. Lopez, track walker; Harold G. 
Maxwell, yard clerk; Edward G. Pierce, switch- 


Jack C. Houck, asst. 
trainmaster at Mojave, 
Calif., has retired after 
a 35-year Southern Pa- 
cific career, 


man; John H. Seevers, conductor; Albert A. 
Sierra, freight carman; Clifford M. Sayder, clerk; 
Earl S. Bain, machinist; Juan Q. Figueroa, main- 
tenance of way faborer; fose P. Hernandez, 
maintenance of way laborer; Virgil D. Kartchner, 
brakeman; Edward E. Lewis, carman helper; 
Arthur F. Middaugh, machinist; Ralph J. Mourn- 
ing, conductor; Whitney A, Radley, brakeman; 
Horace D. Robinett, maintenance of way fore- 
man; Walter C, Schneider, locomotive engineer: 
Thomas H. Wood, iocomotive engineer; George 
H. McCarron, rate and revising clerk. 

OREGON DIVISION: Fred C. Cudworth, main- 


Retiring with 48 years of Southern Pacific serv- 
ice each are Amold Wickman, left, special assist- 
ant to the vice president and treasurer; and 
Andrew J. Bauman, assistant treasurer, both at 
San Francisco. 


tenance of way foreman; Archie E. Ellis, me- 
chanical laborer; William H. Xargel, machinist; 
Joe F. Koschnick, conductor; Clebourn Walters, 
mechanical laborer; Herbert Bland, conductor: 
Rudolf W. Busche, head traffic service clerk; 
Albert E. Chambers, clerk; James P. Cooper, 
maintenance of way laborer; Clarence R. Coul- 
ter, machinist; Gerald W. Flenniken, switchman; 
Wayne H. Holt, car clerk; Rufus K. Horsley, con- 
ductor; Alvin Wall, clerk; Frederick L. Mosh- 


James D. Littell, has & 
retired as assistant to 
traffic manager at Los 
Angeles, after a 45- 
year career. He is a 
past president of the 
California Chapter of 
the American Society 
of Traffic and Trans- 
portation. 


berger, maintenance of way foreman; Gertrude 


W. Meador, traffic service clerk. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND SHOPS: Joseph 
Antonuccio, machinist; Cecil N. Gay, mechani- 
cal foreman; Alvin L, Harris, boilermaker; Leroy 
McDaniel, switchman; Ray J. Melford, painter; 
Altan F. Mitchell, locomotive engineer; Oreste 
S. Ropelato, machinist helper; Thomas R. 
Smyth, locomotive engineer; Marvin R, Soren- 
sen, locomotive engineer; John J. Svob, switch- 
man, Herbert L. Tennyson, switchman; Leo P. 
Zazzi, machinist; William H. Birdsall, secretary 
to terminai superintendent; Jose J. Coronado, 
mechanical laborer; Joseph F. Krulick, station- 
ary engineer; Alberto H. Martinez, freight car- 
man; Donald E. McCullough, machinist; Lewis 
€. McVey, welder; Wilfred J. Roy, carman. 


SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Noel Andrews, sig- 
nai maintainer; Thomas €, Ayala, maintenance 
of way laborer; August F. Busselmann, carman; 
Charles H. Croff, yardmaa; Yndalecio C. Hino- 
josa, carpenter; Robert C. Halbrook, carman- 
welder; Madison W. Reed, locomotive engineer; 
Gilbert G. Strother, conductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Rual F. Gonzales, 
derrick operator; Angelo C. Pecchia, machinist; 
Jose H. Vasquez, carman helper; Florencio 
Zavala, maintenance of way laborer; Gus A. 
Adams, wire chief-telegrapher-clerk; Fred T. Aye, 
machinist; Herman W. Franklin, machinist 
helper; Lowell C. Thompson, switchman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: F, 4. Bryant, Jr., electri- 
cian; Georgia M, Ferguson, key punch operator; 
Cooper A. Hightower, brakeman; Pedro B. Lopez, 
maintenance of way laborer; Charles A. Adams, 
agent; dulian B, Booth, $r., tocomotive engineer; 
Doyle €. Brooks, switchman; Hershel H. Grace, 
maintenance of way foreman; Alberto Martinez, 
motor truck operator; Charles J. Oetting, me- 
chanic; Juan M. Saavedra, maintenance of way 
taborer; Ralph E. Sholes, locomotive engineer; 
Jack €. Stubblefield, water service mechanic. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Frank E, Beatty, switch- 
man; Travis ©. Bowdoin, switchman; Alberto G. 
Chavez, janitor; Sidney Golding, locomotive en- 
gineer; Clifford €, Jones, switchman; Clarence F. 


Retiring recently on the Texas and Louisiana Lines were, i-r: Adam A. Chargois, IBM line desk clerk, Lafayette, La., 52 years; Houston Locomotive Engi- 
neers Charles S. Leake, 45 years, and F. A. Pellerin, 45 years; R. W. Riley, OS&D claim clerk, Lufkin, Texas, 42 years; Paul Johnson, MofW laborer, New 


Iberia, La., 45 years; William G. Rosser, fireman, Houston, 34 years; C. 


Et Paso, Texas, 47 years; and A. J. Gavranovic, B&B carpenter, Schulenberg, Texas, 43 years. 


. Raven, switchman, Victoria, Texas, 44 years; Frank E. Schaer, chief rate clerk, 
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H. T. Sterett, asst. cor- 
Porate secretary and 
cashier for the Texas 
and Louisiana Lines at 
Houston, has retired 
after a 42-year South- 
ern Pacific career. He 
was also secretary and 
treasurer for several 
subsidiary companies. 


Robinson, maintenance of way laborer; Edmund 
£. Thoms, brakeman; Axel Amundsen, mechani- 
cal faborer; James R. Bergener, agent-telegra- 
pher; Leslie W. Boulden, brakeman; Benjamin 
L. Canning, head claim clerk; Clarence E. Dahi- 
gren, conductor; Richard E. Daniels, cashier: 
Frank Gee, car inspector; Thomas P. Jay, con- 
ductor; Frank Jurjevic, pipetitter; Johnetta R. 
Morris, coach cleaner; Eli McCullough, mechani- 
cal faborer; Gerold L. Rosson, switchman; Ed- 
ward D. Walker, janitor; Robert E. Watkins, con- 
ductor; Daniel £, Gordon, draftsman; William V, 
Middlekautf, machinist. 

OTHERS: E. M. Costello, vice president & 
general manager, LAUT lac., Los Angeles; Frank 
DeBeni, special agent, Northwestern Pacific, 
Eureka; Alf 0. Hallgren, superintendent, Wood- 
working Mill, West Oakland; Ronald K. Jensen, 
assistant io material manager, Purchases & 
Materiats, El Paso; Walker B. Knotts, chief clerk 
to master mechanic, Roseville; Fred L. Moshber- 
ger, foreman, Division Maintenance of Way Re- 
pair Shop, Eugene; Norval A. Neil, roadmaster, 
Suisun; L. F, Ruofi, general track foreman, Oak- 
jand; Martin S. Vogel, general western agent, 
Chicago; William L. Waite, ir. general’ iratfic 
representative, Los Angeles; Fred Burelli, mater- 
ial foreman, Purchases & Materials, San Jose; 
Milton Wiley, janitor, Real Estate Department, 
Los Angeles; Thomas Bellamy, cook, Dining Car 
Department, Los Angeles: Janet W. Clapperton, 
lead distribution clerk, Disbursements, San Fran- 
cisco; Maria $, Garrett, steno cierk, LAUPT: 
Timothy P. Kelleher, shipping and receiving 
clerk, Purchases & Materials, San Jose; S. P. 
Petty, laborer, LAUPT; Andrew Price, waiter, 
Dining Car Department, Los Angeles; Joseph A. 
Romano, reliefman, Purchases & Materials, San 
Jose; Lester @. Washington, dining car chef, 
Dining Car Department, Oakland; Felice Cutone, 
MofW foreman, Portland Traction Co. 


Deaths 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: Grady H. Rus- 
sell, switchman; Thomas F. Etheredge, carman; 
William M. Burney, engineer; Fred E. Norman, 
carman. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS: Pensioners: 
Nora H. Oberprifier, PBX operator; Lee M. Ellis, 
conductor; Joe Simon, inside hostler; Charlie H. 
LaCour, brakeman; George C. Shows, brakeman; 
William L. Maroney, claim agent; Jim C, Bethel, 
tocomotive engineer; Joseph F. Jolly, agent-teleg- 
rapher; William A. Brooks, locomotive engineer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Robert L. Peavy, con- 
ductor. Pensioner: Felix Boulanger, brakeman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS: W. E. 
Adams, clerk. Pensioners: Earline F, Madden, 
clerk; William E. Madden, clerk; Homer C. De- 
faney, cashier; Paul W. Durbin, carman; Miguel 
A. Gutierrez, machinist; Lester L, Palmer, clerk; 
Arnold R. Woolsey, crossing watchman; Herbert 
McGowan, stevedore: Homer C. Mellinger, pas- 
seager carman; Thomas A. Gardner, agent; 


Charles H. Stoddard, car inspector; Frank E. 
West, machinist; Sandy M. Vernado, waiter; 
LeRoy M. Soule, conductor; Sybil 0. Leonard, 
crew dispatcher; Theodore H. Meyers, clerk; 
James Medoza, machinist; Roy M. Steed, signal- 
man; Daniel J. Shea, Jr, locomotive engineer; 
Fletcher H. White, conductor; Vincent 3. Wing, 
conductor; Edgar F. Price, clerk; Albert C, Riley, 
coach cleaner. 

OREGON DIVISION: T. A. Barber, clerk; 2. W. 
Fidler, conductor; €. K. Shoemaker, locomotive 
engineer: M. E. Noland, carman. Pensioners: 
David W, Kunselman, maintenance of way la- 
borer; Frank W. Birnstiel, platform foreman; 
Vernon W. Conley, water service repairman; Wil- 
burn Jackson, freight car painter; Joseph J. Rez- 
nicsek, carman; Henry L. Pace, brakeman; Henry 
A, Rapp, commissary helper. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND SHOPS: E. W. 
Grady, carman. Pensioners: Donald M. Parr, 
brakeman; Fred H. Smith, blacksmith helper; 
William J. Bryner, boilermaker; Robert T, Swen- 
son, conductor; Cart H. Melchert, maintenance 
of way foreman; Ignidio Esola, machinist; Law- 
rence T. Tucker, machinist; Octaviano A. Molina, 
carman; Clarence R. Walker, signal foreman; 
Sylvanius J. Bevan, machinist; Thomas Gandolfo, 
machinist; Wallace W. Chapman, pass car 
painter; Esiey R. Walker, freight carman; Charles 
¥. Teberg, hostler; Harlan C. Riggan, chore boy 
operator; Paul A. Poissant, plater; Frank Fernan- 
des, blacksmith helper; Glenn €. Walker, section 
stockman; Richard P. McClain, passenger car- 
man; Arthur Bartle, carman helper; Frank L. 
King, freight carman welder; Walter L. Stantey, 
machinist helper; Edward E. Parenti, machinist. 

SAN ANTONIG DIVISION: Pensioner: Ernest A. 
Hamilten, train porter. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: Andres 
Y. Aquino, maintenance of way foreman: Walter 
F. Story, machinist; Van B. Skiff, laborer; Her- 
man W. Phillips, switchman; Stanley E. Jacob- 
son, conductor; Lake L. Vest, locomotive engi- 
neer; Harland E. Tucker, locomotive engineer: 
Edwin M. Shelton, machinist. 

TUCSON DIVISION: W, £. Lindner, mainte- 
nance of way machine operator; H. €. Lopez, 
maintenance of way iaberer. Pensioners: Forest 
B. Liles, conductor; Earl H. Eversole, brakeman: 
Morris E. Stollar, division electrician; Edgar J. 
Jones, car inspector; Roy T. Quint, conductor; 
Charles H. Glenn, truck driver; James A. Ma- 
thews, car inspector; James C. O'Donnell, yard- 
master. George R. Hilt, supervisor of train 
service. 

WESTERN DIVISEON: R, Campbell, locomotive 
engineer; E, J. Mathews, conductor; R. J. Sahut, 
clerk; Pensioners: Anthony 3. Wieland, conduc- 
tor; Benjamin F, Robinson, caboosee supplyman; 
Joseph P. Miller, car inspector; Herman A. 
Nagel, yardman; Enrique Sida, track laborer; 
Ernest H. Martin, conductor; Paul P. Fratta, 
machinist helper; Earl S. Hawkins, agent; Euse- 
bio Zuniga, track taborer; Charles B. Buress, 
freight car builder; Elra N. Moore, machinist; 
Milton L. Gilbert, brakeman; George J. Maas, 
machinist; Frank G. Fregosa, trackwalker; Murel 
Gorden, switchman; Edward J. Gilmet, conduc- 
tor; Benjamin F. Boston, motor car mechanic; 
Berthai L. Munroe, train baggageman; Leland 
S. Holt, steno-clerk; Johnetta R, Morris, coach 
cleaner; Mike Markota, machinist; John H. Child- 
ress, conductor; Leonard H. Drewes, machinist; 
Procopic M. Piceno, extra gang laborer; Ignacio 
0. Macias, laborer. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: William M. Gay, investi- 
gator, Police, Portland; Belle W. Reaves, time- 
keeper, Payrol! and Miscellaneous Services, San 
Francisco; Agnes L. Wilderson, assistant cashier, 
Traffic Department, Oakland; Paula Hertz, reg- 
istered nurse, Harkness Community Hospita! 
and Medical Center, San Francisco, 


Honored on his 90th birthday recently was re- 
tired Western Division Locomotive Engineer John 
Fugundus, here showing one of his keepsake 
railroad photos to Kristine, his great grand- 
daughter, who is held by his grandson, James 
Kendrick, Jr. Fugundus, who tives in Danville, 
Calif., had 45 years of service. 


Tratfic Representative Herbert M. McDonald, 
left, retired recently after long service at Elko, 
Nevada. Shown with him is L. J. McHugh, train- 
master at Carlin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cossio retired at San Francisco 
recently with a total of 72 years of service. 
Steno Clerk ida had 29 years, and File Clerk 
Louis had 43 years. Before joining our Company, 
Louis was Bolivian Counsul General at San Fran- 
cisco. He lost out when a revolution occurred 
in his native country. 


